The CIa and the Iraq ceisis , Hw 0/27/9O 

Some of you nay remeiaber that at the beginning of t^is crisis I made some analyses, 
umong other things noting tiiat it was a major intelligence failure. The CIA. was so dedicated 
th the cold war, which it had helped Degin and labored to perpetuate, that it had ignored 
oasic intelligence . x think x noted tiiat most intelligence sources are not secret but are 
public-published-and used an an il luxation my own analysis when I sat on the Paraguay 
desk in State i Research and analysis. >foen there was no indication of it in any of the 
intelligence reports that reached me I predicted a change in the army ton command and 
named, correctly, the general who would become chief of staff, While Paraguay was of 
relatively minor significance, knowledge of any country is important to policy makers. 

What x did. was no more than traditional intelligence, making use of available information. 

although it always denies it, the CIa was engaged in making policy and in influencing 
policy makers to make cold war policy. Ilormak intelligence, working properly and not con- 
cemed with making policy, would have produced an analysis tiiat the USSR, was utterly in- 
capable of doing, even thinking of doing, what cold-war policy insisted it was about to 
do. What night or night not have eventuated later, much later, may be another matter but 
at the end of World War II it simply was not capable of taking any steps to rwvwt? convert 
the world to Communism. 

i-i y belief that the CIA had failed with regard to Iraq and that it was a major in- 
telligence failure has not been mentioned in the Washington Post or on any of tlie many 
radio and TV newscasts I've seen and heard but it is the subject of a Knight-Ridder col- 
umn not in today's frost but in the Baltimore Sun. -t is by James McCartney, headed-, "The 
CIa ^till in the cold." 

It begins with the account of an American woman who lived in Kuwait and escaped. 
Having lived there, 'she knew there was going to be trouble. Signs were unmistakable," 
except to the CIA and the embassy, which told her "not to worry - Iraq was not about to 
invade ioiwait. " (l interject that when Saddam was jfmking noises about incinerating Israel 
ne was not forecasting that but was giving abundant signs tiiat lie was up to something 
because there was no reason tosuspect that Israel way about to invade Iraq, an impossi- 
bility in any event, Jordan lying between those two states. $0 one did not iiave to be on 
the scene to iiave reason to at least suspect that Saddam was up to something. ) 

“ i.S. oil company officials, wise to the wayso of the Middle East, quietly began 
leading the country," McCartney says. He adds that " the fact is that the U.S. Embassy was 
caught by surprise. . . So was a eorge J ush" and the American people. And, "once again, 
the Central intelligence Agency, which was xax created to serve as the president's and the 
nation's eyes and ears, had failed to foresee an international crisis." 

before the column ends it quotes Roger Morris, who w%s on the A> ational Security 
Council staff during the Sartarxand Johnson and Mixon administrations, as having written 
that "the CIa has had 'no apparent vision save conflicts, no abiding purnose save bureau- 
cratic justification or aggrandizement." 

as I noted earlier, it is apparent that the media, intent as it is and for years 
nas oeen to support national policy, failed in its obligation to inform the people about 
what was going on in the real world, xf McCartney could write this column more than three 
wee.cs after Saddam invaded Huwait, the major media could have reported what was readily 
available to it and didn't. It also failed to tell the people that its CIA once again 
faifed it at time of crisis, when the costs are astronomical and many lives can be cost 
by that failure as many thousands of American lives and millions of other lives have been 
placed in ejopardy , with those people suffering enormously. 

- 'h sure none of you lias ever heard of the C_A' s employment of anyone not known to 
support the cold war or with a background indicating this. This policy was in itself 
crippling if the CI«. jad ever intended genuine analysis of tiiat situation. On the other 
hand, the man .-.'ho headed the CSS was one of the most conservative of Republicans and a 



gang ho! tyoe, General william "onovan. He hired ^onr.oiiists knowing they were Comminists 
and probably because they were, so he could get their input, their analyses, their opinions. 

M.'iere the OHS was dominated Dy those later known as cold— war types, particularly 
m peaces litce Italy , tnose people failed, an example of this is a man who ouilt a big 
reputation on his ctnd those failures, James wesus angleton. Ibis was known to me then so 
it certainly wgs better known to those of higher position, then and later. .But rather 
than Hindering Angleton's rise, at helped it. He had the right political perspective. 

Hut that was a perspective that was ruinous if used, as it wasn't, for traditional and 
basic intelligence functions. 

03S intelligence teams that went into the field in Italy while the war was still 
raging there were picked up by the i< azis as soon as they got where they were going, 
this information did pass through my hands when I was in OSS. 

On the other hand, and while I believe this was OSS it could have been a military 
operation, the scugnezzi or street ragamuffing in Naples, were ogganzied to wreak 
navoc with the Nazis and they did. I have no reason to believe that angleton had any 
connection with that success. 



